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Because of the central role of teachers in quality 
elementary and secondary education, this booklet briefly outlines the 
condition of public school teachers and how aspects of it have 
changed in the 10 years since "A Nation at Risk" was published. In 
short sections illustrated by tables and figures using data from 
various national sources the booklet covers demography, supply and 
demand, education, qualifications, compensation, influence on 
decision making, and attitudes. Overall the number of teachers had 
grown faster than student enrollment, though class size has generally 
not fallen. Almost all teachers are certified to teach in their main 
assignment fi*ld, though one quarter to one third in math and science 
neither majored nor minored in these subjects. More teachers have 
masters degrees ir 1991 than in 1981 and college course-taking 
patterns of new teachers arc generally comparable to those of other 
college graduates. Salaries have risen and the work force is more 
experienced. Teacher attrition is not high though some schools have 
difficulty finding qualified teachers to fill vacancies. Few 
districts, provide salary incentives or bonuses to recruit or retrain 
teachers where a shortage exists. (Contains 17 references.) (JB) 
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Most of our children's formal education takes place through 
interaction between teachers and students in the classroom. 
Through this process, teachers play a critical role in passing on 
knowledge and societal values. Ifc^ause good teachers are cen- 
tral to high quality education, and because their salaries consti- 
tute a major portion of the elementary and secondary education 
budget, the state of the teaching profession is an ongoing con- 
cern of policymakers and education administrators. 

In 1983, the National Commission on Excellence in Education 
reported in A Nation At Risk that not enough "academically 
able" students were being attracted to teaching as a career 
option; teacher preparation focused on educational methods at 
the expense of the subjects to be taught; teacher salaries were 
low; and teachers had little influence in decision making. Many 
of the school reform efforts of the past ten years have included 
policies and practices designed to improve the quality of the 
teaching force. 

This third publication in the series of Findings from the Condition 
of Educatio^i examines the current state of the teaching profession 
and how aspects of it have changed over the past decade. The 
first two publications looked at students: No. 1, "High School 
Students Ten Years After A Nation At Risk," which documents 
gains in student achievement over the past decade; and No. 2, 
"The Educational Progress of Black Students," which looks in 
detail at the progress of black students relative to white stu- 
dents. 
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• Growth in the public school teaching force 
since 1981 has outpaced increases in elemen- 
tary and secondary student enrollments. 

Belweon 1?'81 and 1991, the number of teachers per 100 students 
increased from 5.3 to 5.8 in the public schools. The number of 
principals, assistant principals, and school district administr.i- 
ton; per 100 students remained stable during this period. 



Full-time-equivalent staff employed in public schools 
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Acci>mpanying this increase in the rMio of teachers to students 

was a slight drop in average class si/e for public elementary 

school teachers between 1981 and 1991 (from 23 to 24). 

However, the average class size for public secondary school 

teachers increased from 23 to 26 students during the same lime 

period." 
* 

This apparent contradiction may have se\ »?ral causes. Teachers 
may have been teaching fewer classe.'i, because the average 
number of students taught per day declined from 118 to 93. In 
addition, there was a growth iti the number of special education, 
compensatory education, and bilingual education teachers, who 
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often work with smaller classes or as resource teachers. In 1991, 
5 percent of public secondary school teachers reported that they 
spent the largest fraction of their time teaching special education 
students, up from 2 percent in 1981 ? 

• In both public and private schools, an 
increasing proportion of newly hired teachers 
are first-time teachers. 

When hiring new teachers, principals must make tradeoffs 
between salary and experience. Teachers coming frt)m other 
schools and former teachers returning to teaching offer more 
experience, but command higher salaries than first-time teach- 
ers. First-time teachers have lower salaries, but they bring less 
experience and tend to have a higher rate of attrition from the 
profession. Between 1988 and 1991, the sources of supply of 
newly hired te.ichers shiftevl as both public and private schools 
iun\l pn>pt>rtion.itely more first-time teachers and proportion- 
aloly fewer reentrants. 



Sources of supply of new teachers 
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• In general, teacher attrition in public elemen- 
tary and secondary schools is low. ' 

The .ibililv of schools to attract and keep qualified teachers, both in 
general and in specific subject areas such as mathematics and sci- 
ence, has generated considerable attenfion. Despite aincem about 
attrifion, onlv 5 percent of full-time public school teachers actually 
left the teaching profession between l«)87-88 and 1988-89/ 
Keeping mathematics and science teachers does not appear to be 
as big a problem <'.3 was once feared. Mathematics and science 
teachers in public secondarx- schwis were no more likely than 
teachers in other fields to leave leaching. 



Change in teaching sUtus of full-time public 
secondar>' teachers between 1987-«8 and l988-«9 
(percentage distribution by primary assignment) 
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• Schools use a vanety of methods to respond 
to teacher shortages. 

In l«WlV-Mi , 15 percent of all schools (including both public and pri- 
vate) a'ported having teaching vacancies they could not fill with a 
teacher qualified in the course or grade level to be taught.^ The 
nH>>t ivnunonly used method of dealing witli this problem was to 
hire substitutes, * jt schools often used other strategies as T.'.»Hi. 

Percentage of schools using various methods 
to cover teaching vacancies 
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When there wea' teacher shortages in parliailar subject aivas, 10 
fvrcent of public scluxM districts and 16 perxxnt of private schools 
pr<n >di\l Inv a^raining to pa'pare staff to teach in these subjects. 
In the casi^ of any one specific field, relafively few public schixM 
dislticis pan ided fav retraining (2 to 3 percent, depending on 
the field). Howexer, more districts provided fnv retraining for 
sjxvial education than for any other field except mathemaHcs.*' 





Pay incentives are not generally used to recruit or retrain teach- 
ers in fields of shortage. In 1987-^. only 3 percent of public 
school districts offered increases in the salar\' schedule to recruit 
or retain teachers where a shortage existed. Even fewer offered 
cash bonuses (1 percent) or other pay incentives (2 percent).* 





• Today's teachers are better educated than a 
decade ago. 

Public school teachers are more likely to have an advanced 
degree than they were 10 or 20 years ago. Less than I percent of 
all teachers had less than a bachelor's degree in H'^l, and a 
majtmty had an advanced degree.^ 



Percentage of public school teachers with a 
master's, specialist, or doctoral degree 




Tlie minimum requirements to become a teacher are strikingly 
■similar acTW.> countries. Teachers in the United States, Canada, 
lapjn. Aiistralia, and the United Kingiif^m receive «milar amounts 
vt boMC teacher training as measured by minimal years of school- 
ing — I years of college cr teacher training programs in unixnersilies. 

• The course-^ng patterns of new teachers are 
similar to those of other college graduates. 

Generally, the course-taking patterns for new teachers graduat- 
ing in 1<5S5-S6 were not markedly different from tht»*e of ^11 
bachelor's degree recipients that year. A sm.Eller perctrnlage of 
new teachers took calculus and economics and a larger percient- 
age took geography and history than did graduates overall. 



Percentage of 198S-S6 bachcloi's degree recipients taking 
one or more courses in selected fields 
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• Almost all public secondary school teachers aie 
certified to teach in their main a ss^ nmcnt field. 

A iViifj'tfji Al Ri^ suggested that half of l^se newly employed 
mathentatics, saence, and English teachers Wfsc not qualified to 
teach these subjects and that feiver than one-lhiid of US. high 
schools offered physics taught by (qualified teacheri. Although 
ejitjffffiif is a subjective temi, se\-eral measures exist tci t&'Jcrmine 
how well matched teachers are to their teaching assignir.enJs. 

In I9TO-9I, ali!iM»t all fuU-time public secondan,- school teachers 
were certified to teach in their main assignment field (that is, the 
field in which thev taught the most cSassesL However, only 
about two-thirds of teachers with an additional assignment l!«H!d 
wei^ ceriifted to teach in that field- 

Qualiiications of full-time public secondary 
school teadsess in 1990-91 

^^) j"iia A irr .ri"iTinitl cm 
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Teachers with a main assignment in mathematics or science 
were less likely than those with a main assignment in English or 
humanities to have had college majors matching their assign- 
ment field. Only about one-third of teachers who taught mathe- 
matics in addition to courses in their main assignment field had 
majored or minored in mathematics or mathematics education. 



Percentage of full-time public secondary 
teachers with various qualifications in 1990-91 
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SOURCE: NCES, SchiH)ls .ind St.iffinfi Survey: 1990-91 (Te.icherQuestionn.iire). 

• Teachers are updating their skills. 

About 15 percent of public and private school teachers in the 
1991-92 school year reported pursuing a new degree or complet- 
itig a degree program within the last year. Some teachers develop 
their skills by attending school- or district-sponsored workshops. 
Sixty-one percent of public school teachers and 49 percent of pri- 
vate school teachers reported that they had participated in teacher 
workshops or inservlce training requiring 30 or more hours of 
class attendance at some time in their careers." 
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Percentage of teachers who have ever participated in 
workshops or inservice training requiring 
30 or more hours of attendance 
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SOURCK: NCFS, Scliools nm) Staffing Survey: (Te.iclier 
Quostionniiiro). 
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• Salaries for public school teachers (adjusted 
for inflation) increased substantially between 
1980 and 1994. 

Adjusted for inflation, public school teacher salaries increased 
by 20 percent in the 1980s after a period of decline in the 1970s. 
Between 1980 and 1994, the average public school teacher salary 
(in 1994 dollars) increased from $30,528 to $36,495. Between 
1980 and 1993, the average salary for a beginning teacher ii: ihc 
public schools increased about 17 percent, from $21,028 to 
$24,661. 

BFST COPY AVAILABLE 
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Average public school teacher salaries 
(1994 dollars) 
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Aimlti.iif of Siilmi Tmuh. 1994. 



This rise in salaries can be partially explained by increases in 
teachers' education and experience levels, both of. which are 
usually major determinants of teacher salaries in public schools. 
Between 1981 and 1991, the median number of years of teaching 
experience among public school teachers increased from 12 to 15 
years. 

Teacher salaries are based on a 9- or 10-month contract, so one 
might expect teachers' salaries to be somewhat lower than those 
of other white-collar professionals. However, the annual salaries 
(:f some \vhite<ollar professionals are much higher, more than 
20 to 25 percent higher, than the salaries of teachers. For exam- 
ple, in 1992, lawyers earned nearly double the average teacher 
salary, and chemists and engineers 50 to 60 percent more. 
Auditors and accountants, on the other hand, earned about 10 to 
20 percent more than teachers.'^ 
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One aspect bearing on the climate and responsiveness of a 
school is the extent to which teachers participate in making deci- 
sions concerning important school policies and issues. A Nation 
At Risk found that "individual teachers had little influence in 
such critical professional decisions as, for example, textbook 
selection." 

In 1990-91, relatively fev^ seconds*;^ 'teachers reported that fac- 
ulty in their schools had a great deal of influence over school 
policies related to discipline, faculty training programs, student 
tracking, or curriculum. 



Percentage of teachers reporting in 1990-91 that they had a 
great deal of influence over school policies 
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Teachers had more influence over classroom practices than 
school policies. About one-third of secondary school teachers 
indicated they had complete control over selecting textbooks, 
course content, and disciplining students. However, they were 
far more likely to indicate they had complete control over 
instructional practices in their classrooms, such as selecting 
teaching techniques, grading students, and determining the 
amount of homework. 



Percentage of teachers reporting in 1990-91 thai they had 
complete control over classroom decisions 
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SOURCE: NCliS, Schools and Staffing Survey: 1990-91 
(Tencher Questlonnnlre). 



• Teachers seem to be happier about their 
choice of profession than they were a decade 
ago. 
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m 1981, 46 percent of public school teachers said that they cer- 
tainly or probably would be willing to teach Ug-'mn, a decline 
from 1971. By 1991, the percentage had increased i ./59 percent. 



Percentage of teachers willing to teach again 
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The teaching work force has changed over the past decade. The 
number of teachers has grown faster than student enrollment, 
though average class size has generally not fallen. Almost all 
teachers are certified to teach in their main assignment field. 
However, one-quarter to one-third of teachers with a main 
assignment in mathematics or science neither majored nor 
minored in those subjects. A higher percentage of teachers had 
master's degrees in 1991 than in 1981, and the college course- 
taking patterns of new teachers are generally comparable to 
those of other college graduates. Teacher salaries have risen, and 
the leaching work force Is more experienced. Teacher attrition is 
not particularly high, though some schools have difficulty find- 
ing qualified teachers to fill vacancies. Few districts, however, 
providy salary incentives or bonuses to recruit or retrain teach- 
ers where n shortage exists. 
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